INTRODUCTION
of freedom could have developed only if the political and
philosophical Revolution of 1789 had been accompanied by
a religious upheaval, by the revolt not of minds and bodies
only but of consciences, by a new Reformation. But this was
not to be.
Thus in the sphere of political action the Revolution mainly
stands for a great but incomplete experiment, the full realiza-
tion of which is not yet; and that very incompleteness has
had disastrous results in narrowing down political thought,
and leading to a stunted and imperfect view of liberty. It
really checked and damaged the growth of an individualist
conception of freedom ; it merely displaced political sovereignty
and left it unchallenged, always assuming that in the opposite
conception, complete freedom, lay unheard-of perils. It took
the counterpart of what Lucien Romier calls the true end of
the State, " administering things and leaving people alone."1
What is yet more serious from our own standpoint, it acted as
a brake on political progress, as a check on political thought,
and disastrously narrowed the field of political speculation.
In L'Avenir de la Science^ Renan, writing in 1848, describes
a flock of sheep in his native Brittany, each sheep tied to a
pole in the middle of the flock, and able to feed only on the
limited amount of grass within its reach. " Such appears to
me to be the present state of politics/' he goes on to say.
** Present-day politics has exhausted its existing resources in
a vain attempt to solve the problem of mankind. Morals, true
religion, philosophy, are not within its reach; it turns round
and round, fatally helpless, Thiers and Guizot will not be out-
distanced by doing just what they do, but by doing something
else/' This fatal helplessness, this incapacity for going outside
a restricted radius, characterizes not only practical politics but
political speculation : there are few nineteenth-century thinkers
who are not tragically like Renan's sheep.
We have already commented on the unfortunate contrast
which the nineteenth century presents with the eighteenth, so
full of curiosity, criticism, questioning. There is, however,
one point of contrast in which the later period has a distinct
1 In Explication de notre Temps.
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